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Entrepreneurship  Winners 

Clarkson’s  Entrepreneurship  Program  a- 
wards  scholarships  at  the  end  of  each 
year  to  the  best  projects.  EP’s  Board  of 
Directors  also  selects  a  project(s)  to 
receive  continued  funding. 

Based  on  its  potential  for  commercial 
success,  the  “Sightless  Sight  System”  will 
receive  continued  funding.  But  because 
the  idea  for  the  project  came  from  a  non¬ 
student  (Mr.  LeFebvre),  the  students  in 
the  project  were  not  awarded  scholarships. 

The  $1,000  scholarships  were  awarded 
to  the  following  projects:  “Backsaver” 
(Randy  Stutzman  and  Paul  Smith)— a 
lightweight  shield  for  bicycles  to  keep 
water  from  spraying  on  the  back  of  a 
cyclist;  “Dri-Feat”  (Gerard  Palace)— a 
boot  liner  for  the  skier  or  hunter;  and  “Sun 
Sponge”  (Ray  Shedden)— a  hand-held 
light  which  is  recharged  by  solar  energy. 


Two  Clarkson  entrepreneurship  students  and  a  b 


by  William  McDonald 

Ever  since  the  bow  and  arrow  came 
into  use  over  30,000  years  ago,  never 
has  there  been  a  blind  archer — until  now. 
Albert  LeFebvre  (pronounced  LeFave)  of 
Lake  Placid,  New  York,  is  completely  blind, 
yet  he  can  hit  a  bulls-eye  at  25  yards. 

Working  with  the  help  of  two  enterpris¬ 
ing  engineering  students  from  Clarkson 
College,  Mr.  LeFebvre  has  developed  a 
“Sightless  Sight  System”  that  relies  on  the 
archer’s  sense  of  hearing.  The  patented 
system  recently  won  him  the  “Inventor  of 
the  Year”  award  from  the  Eastern  New 
York  Patent  Law  Association — a  designa¬ 
tion  that  when  combined  with  the  positive 
reaction  of  various  associations  for  the 
blind,  makes  him  very  optimistic  about 
the  future  of  the  project.  “Unlike  earlier 
attempts  at  devising  competitive  sports 
equipment  for  the  blind,  this  system 
enables  a  blind  person  to  compete  against  a 
sighted  person,”  he  explains.  “This  is 
particularly  important  for  the  thousands 
of  rural  blind  who  do  not  live  near  other 
blind  people.” 

A  member  of  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Archery 
Club  during  World  War  II,  Mr.  LeFebvre 
gradually  lost  his  vision  as  a  result  of 
diabetes.  Out  of  boredom  and  an  unre¬ 
lenting  memory  of  the  enjoyable  times  on 
the  archery  range,  he  continually  enter¬ 
tained  the  notion  that  a  blind  person — 
somehow— should  be  able  to  shoot  an 
arrow  at  a  target.  Then  one  night  four 
years  ago,  he  lurched  awake  with  an  idea, 
went  downstairs  to  the  dining  room  table 
and  began  marking  out  the  plans.  Wayne 
Martin,  one  of  the  two  Clarkson  engineer¬ 
ing  students,  recalls,  “When  we  first  saw 
his  prototype,  we  couldn’t  help  but  chuckle. 
It  was  made  of  coat  hangers,  curtain  rods, 
peg  board,  cabinet  handles  and  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  Radio  Shack  equipment.” 

Despite  its  unsightly  appearance,  or 
maybe  because  of  it,  the  homemade 
conglomeration  of  technology  cast  its 
spell.  Mr.  LeFebvre  had  carted  his  bow 
and  sighting  mechanism  some  80  miles 
through  the  Adirondacks  to  Potsdam, 
N.Y.,  to  give  a  demonstration  to  the 
student  body.  Afterwards,  Dean  Edward 
McHugh  suggested  that  students  who 


were  planning  to  participate  in  the  Entre¬ 
preneurship  Program  might  consider  taking 
on  the  “Sightless  Sight”  as  their  project. 
Wayne  and  Richard  Bilsback  took  up  the 
challenge. 

As  with  the  other  student  projects,  work 
space,  technical  equipment,  faculty  con¬ 
sultation,  and  a  small  amount  of  funding 
immediately  became  available.  This  was 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  nearly  two  years 
Mr.  LeFebvre  had  spent  trying  to  get 
guidance  and  assistance  from  various 
state  and  federal  agencies.  He  contends, 
“If  you  want  to  start  a  newsstand,  the 
government  can  give  you  plenty  of  advice; 
but,  if  you  want  to  go  to  market  with  a 
creative  product,  they  aren’t  much  help. 
The  handicapped  person  who  wants  to  be 
a  real  entrepreneur  has  to  look  elsewhere.” 
As  for  Wayne  and  Richard,  “They  were  a 
godsend.  I  simply  didn’t  have  the  money 
to  develop  this  myself,”  he  says. 

The  students  began  their  work  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1977.  The  first  goal  was  to  build 
an  efficient,  polished  model  for  demon¬ 
stration  at  a  “Special  Olympics”  in  Macomb, 
III.,  sponsored  by  the  United  States  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind.  As  Richard  explained 
those  first  days,  “Being  engineers  we 


d  man  are  on  target  with  an  amazing  breakthrough:  archery  for  the  blind. 


beginner’s  model  that  will  enable  a  child 
or  adult  to  become  familiar  with  the 
physical  feel  of  the  system.” 

If  the  field  tests  go  well,  production  can 
probably  begin  a  year  from  now.  Richard 
and  Wayne  hope  eventually  to  involve 
eight  other  Clarkson  students  in  the 
manufacturing  and  marketing  process. 
“We  already  have  been  assured  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Entrepreneur- 
ship  Program  that  our  field  testing  costs 
will  be  covered,”  Richard  says,  "and  if  that 
stage  is  successful,  EP  will  put  up  the 
capital  to  start  full  production.”  The 
students  estimate  the  unit  will  cost  about 
$475. 

When  the  time  comes  to  market  the 
“Sightless  Sight,"  Mr.  LeFebvre  plans  to 
do  the  road  work.  "After  all,”  he  quips, 
“you  can’t  expect  a  person  with  20-20 
vision  to  give  a  convincing  demonstra¬ 
tion.” 


were  so  sure  we  could  come  up  with  a 
much  better  system  than  his  ‘audio-touch’ 
aiming  mechanism.  Our  preference  was 
to  use  a  combination  of  light  beams, 
photoelectric  cells  and  audio  signals. 
Before  long  we  were  back  to  his  system. 
In  the  end,  we  decided  the  answer  was  to 
simply  upgrade  the  engineering  in  his 
approach.” 

The  "Sightless  Sight”  consists  of  two 
specially-made  devices:  a  bow  and  a 
“sight.”  The  bow  has  a  metal,  pencil-like 
probe  attached  just  above  the  grip  (on  the 
edge  of  the  bow).  The  probe  is  positioned 
parallel  to  the  ground.  The  sight  consists 
of  a  surveyor’s  stand  that  supports  three 
sensors  that  hum  when  touched  by  the 
bow’s  metal  probe.  To  aim  the  arrow  at  the 
target,  the  archer  must  align  the  bow  so 
that  the  probe  touches  all  three  of  the 
sensors  simultaneously,  setting  off  the 
audible  signal  which  is  relayed  through  a 
wire  into  the  archer’s  earphone.  Once  the 
sight  stand  has  been  initially  positioned 
properly  by  a  sighted  person,  the  blind 
archer  can  proceed  without  further  assis¬ 
tance.  Mr.  LeFebvre  even  retrieves  his 
own  arrows;  he  simply  strings  a  guide 
rope  from  the  stand  to  a  point  beside  the 


target,  enabling  him  to  walk  to  and  from 
the  target  without  getting  lost. 

The  most  frequent  misunderstanding 
made  by  first-time  observers  is  that  it  is 
the  device— not  Mr.  LeFebvre’s  skill— that 
enables  him  to  put  the  lion’s  share  of  his 
shots  in  the  target  area.  One  man  told  him, 
it  looked  “no  different  than  resting  a  gun 
in  the  crotch  of  a  tree.”  Mr.  LeFebvre’s 
response  was,  “Well  try  itthen.”  As  Wayne 
explains,  “You  simply  can’t  rest  the  bow 
against  the  sensors  in  a  deadweight 
fashion.  The  entire  shooting  process- 
aiming,  drawing  the  bow,  releasing— 
must  be  smooth  and  consistent.  Body 
sway  or  the  slightest  jerking  movement 
will  destroy  the  shot  just  as  it  does  with  a 
normal  archer.” 

Now  that  the  basic  engineering  has 
been  worked  out  and  the  model  has  been 
successfully  demonstrated,  the  last  step 
before  beginning  commercial  production 
will  be  to  field  test  ten  “Sightless  Sight 
Systems”  with  various  organizations  for 
the  blind.  “We  want  to  learn,”  reports 
Wayne,  “the  best  way  to  teach  archery  to 
blind  people.  We  are  currently  experi¬ 
menting  with  what  we  call  a  ‘training 
wheels’  version  of  the  sight — a  simple 
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